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Catholic Historical Fairy Tales. 


The frantic attempt on the part of certain Catholic 
writers to show that the Catholic Church not only inspired 
the American Revolution, but practically invented George 
Washington, may deceive the ignorant, but they make 
the judicious grieve. Not only that, they degrade the 


Church in the eyes of men outside of it, where respect is 
worth having. A passion for truth is supposed to be 
the characteristic of Catholics. We say over and over 
again that the Church has no reason to fear the truth, and 
yet no people are more inclined to “arrange” facts, to file 
the edges from bold statements, to make historical pap, 
than the Catholics of the United States. We have as yet 
no robust notion of what history means. And to hear and 
read some of the utterances of the professional Catholic 
lecturers, one is almost persuaded that there is no human 
side of the Church, and that churchmen, in all the rela- 
tions of life, have always been both infallible and impec- 
cable. 

The New Testament—thanks to the divine, conserva- 
tive power of the Church—has not been arranged. We 
know that St. Peter sinned and that St. Thomas doubted, 
but if some of our later historians had their way, the 
scream of the American eagle would have been introduced 
to remind the first Pope of his defection—which would 
have been skillfully toned down, and St. Thomas’ doubt 
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beautifully palliated. But the inspired writers of the New 
Testament took no liberties with truth. We are shamed 
by the eager desire which hundreds of our non-Catholic 
brethren have for truth for the sake of truth—a desire 
which, in spite of the jeers and sneers of the special plead- 
er, has had more than anything else to do with the prog- 
ress of science to-day. Unhappily, this desire—this 
frenzy—applies only to natural truths. Nevertheless, it 
ought to fill us with reproach, for most of us look on 
natural truths as things to be trusted to prove our princi- 
ples. God and physical facts cannot be in antagonism— 
so therefore physical facts can be safely left toGod. Sim- 
ilarly, the facts of history do not need to be manipulated. 
Nothing but the truth can avail, and the truth, to the 
Catholic, is sacred above all things. 

One of the wisest acts of a wise Pontificate was that 
of Leo XIII in opening the archives of the Vatican to the 
researches of Herr Pastor. You take the deadliest weapon 
from the hands of your enemy, if you can tell the truth 
first. 

The Catholics of America have been made to appear 
puerile by the well meant attempts to write history trom 
the “Catholic” point of view. The American Catholic 
Historical Researches, of Philadelphia,calls attention to this 
in a leading article, which we are glad to copy. Rome 
did not save America in 1776, and the best debt that 
America owes to the Catholic Church, is the presentation 
of Faith in Christ and Christian morality. The Catholic 
Church was not intended for political causes, and the 
Church has as much sympathy with a limited monarchy 
as with a limited Republic, and the Catholics who fought 
under Lord Cornwallis were as good Catholics as those 
who listened delightfully to the tune, “ The World Turned 
Upside Down,” when he surrendered. In trying to make 
the Church “ American” in the political sense, we are as- 
unreasonable as those foolish Frenchmen who have long 
tried to make it monarchial and rovalist. 

The Catholic Church did not inspire Louis XVI or La- 
fayette to go to the assistance of the colonists. The French 
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King and his ministers acted on the ground of expediency, 
and, so far as the King was concerned, with a certain re- 
luctance. As to Lafayette, religion was very far from his 
thoughts when he offered himself to the highest purposes 
of liberty, but the short-sighted special pleader can find 
sermons in the Constitution, books in the flag and the 
Athanasian creed in the Constitution. The hard-headed 
Congresses that fought for years the claims of Beaumar- 
chais for losses in the cause of American liberty were not 
nearly so sentimental as we would like them to have been. 

It is certainly time that thoughtful Catholics took a 
stand against the futile falsification of history. We rave 
against errors in Bancroft and Parkman, but proceed com- 
placently to invent “ facts ’—or accept invented “ facts ’— 
for our own purposes. The sources of history are to-day 
within reach. The lecturer—even the “ popular” lecturer 
who subsists by saying what his auditors like to hear— 
can easily acquire a mastery of historical facts. If we 
American Catholics do not really fear the truth, let us tell 
it. The very essential of the scientific attitude of mind is 
devotion to the truth, no matter how unpalatable the truth 
is ; but to judge by the assertions such as those pointed 
out by Mr. Martin I. J. Griffin, our habitual attitude to 
American history is habitually ‘“ unscientific.” We are 
aware that this is strong language—for, in these days, to 
calla man “unscientific” is almost equivalent to branding 
him as “ goodhearted”’ and nothing else ! 

Let us accept history as students, not as special plead- 
ers. If Adrian gave Henry the famous bull, let it be ad- 
mitted. Adrian was not infallible in the matter of that 
bull. If Pope Alexander VI was not always a person of 
the most stringent morality, it does not affect the integrity 
of the Church. And if the Papal Nuncio did sympathize 
with Franklin, it simply shows that he was more of a 
prophet than a diplomatist. 

The Catholics of this country are out of their child- 
hood. With St. Paul, let them put aside the things of 
their childhood—and among them are these historical fairy 
tales.—The New Century, Washington, D.C., July 6, 1901. 
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Rome Saved America. 


Concerning this ‘“ Rome Saved America,” Benson J. 
Lossing, the historian, wrote me December 6, 1886, a five 
page letter of criticism of its statements. He closed by 
saying: “I wonder any editor having a regard for his 
reputation as a well informed man, should insert such a 
paragraph in his paper unchallenged. It reflects upon 
the intelligence and conscientiousness of the Roman 
Catholic communion, as laying claim to an influence on 
the part of Archbishop Carroll, which the good prelate 
would indignatnly disown.” 

Yet that trash will keep going the rounds. Catholics 
like it, lies though it is. That balderdash about Bishop 
Carroll and Ben Franklin is yet on its rounds. “WHAT 
BISHOP CARROLL Dip,” and “A STRIKING INSTANCE. 
CATHOLICS FOREMOST IN THE WORK OF FOUNDING THIS 
REPUBLIC,” are the latest titles of this mass of Lies. 

Tnese “ historical fairy tales” so eagerly related, are 
all founded ona spirit of Nationalism. Not to show great 
things done for the Church but to claim ‘ remarkable” 
service to the country. 

It shows the lack of knowledge of the history of the 
country when these tales get carried so long and so often 
by our Catholic press. Anything Irish or patriotic gets 
wide circulation, no matter how nonsensical it may be. 

Whatever CATHOLIC is applied to. ought to be Truths. 

The annexel letter of Bishop O’Gorman, author of 
“The History of the Catholic Church in the United States,”’ 
sustains THE RESEARCHES, 


Sioux FALLS, S. D., July 8, 1gor. 
Mr. MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN, 
DEAR SiR: In your July number of AMERICAN 
CATHOLIC HISTORICAL RESEARCHES, you refer to the 
legend “ Rome Saved America.” - When I was professor 
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of Modern Church History in the Catholic University, 
Washington, | sought in vain in the archives of the various 
Government departments for evidence to substantiate that 
story about Franklin and the Nuncio. For a very pretty 
story it is, and very effective—if true. Alas, I could not 
find a scrap of evidence on which to base it. You are 
doing good work. God bless you. 
Very Sincerely, 
THOS. O’GORMAN. 


The Loganian Library. 


On August 24, 1874, Father Molyneux, pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Church, Philadelphia, wrote to Rev. John Carroll 
relative to his desire he should examine certain doctrinal 
works in the Loganian Library: “Ihave used every en- 
deavor to have access to the Loganian Library by repeated 
applications, but have hitherto been frustrated by Mr. 
Logan being confined by sickness to his house. Yester- 
day I had an audience ; his answer was that no one could 
have access without him or his brother being present ; 
that the latter was out of town, but that he hoped to be so 
far recovered as to wait on me towards the end of this 
week or the beginning of next.” 

On September 8th, he wrote: ‘I am still debarred 
from Logan’s Library. Mr. O’Brien has promised to dis- 
course Logan, and promises I shall have access before the 
middle of next week.” 

This Mr. O’Brien was no doubt Michael Morgan 
O’Brien, a leading merchant of that time. 

Father Carroll was at this time preparing a reply to 
the address of the Apostate Jesuit, Rev. Chas. H. Wharton. 
Father Molyneux. was making examinations to aid him. 
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The French Language as a Promoter of Popery 
in Connecticut. 


L’ Abeille Francoise, ou nouveau recueil des morceaux 
prillans des auteurs Francois les plus celebres, a l’usage 
de l'Universite de Cambridge, par P. J. G. de Nancrede, 
maitre de langue Francoise, en cette Universite. 12mo, 
-old sheep. Boston, Belknap & Young, 1792. 

* The author came to this country with Rochambeau, 
served in the War for Independence, and was wounded at 
Yorktown. After the war he was appointed Professor of 
French at Harvard, and died in Paris in 1841. For some 
years he lived in Philadelphia. [ Allibone. ] 

At page 10 we read: “The late M de la Luzerne, 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the Court of France, did, by 
M. Silas Dean, make an offer to found a professorship at 


New Haven College, the object of which was to teach the 
French language and the history of France. The trustees 
of this college refused the generous offer, alleging that 
such an establishment would tend to introduce Popery into 
the State.” [Finnotti’s Bibliographia Catholicer-Ameri- 
cana, p. 206. | 


YALE UNIVERSITY, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., May 9, 1899. 
M. I. J. GRIFFIN, Esq. 

DEAR SiR: In reply to your inquiry of yesterday, the 
Librarian desires me to say that in 1778 the Honorable 
Silas Dean, a graduate of ours who had just returned from 
a mission to France, proposed to the College Corporation 
to -nake an attempt to collect money for a foundation for 
a professorship of French. The proposal seemed to be 
some what visionary, as Mr. Dean gave no evidence that he 
had any special gifts in mind, and certainly the name of 
Luzerne, the French Minister, was never mentioned in this 
connection. The Corporation considered the matter, and 
partly on account of its indefiniteness and also on account 
of other very much more pressing needs, perhaps also on 
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account of the Puritan distrust of anything French, they 
thought it best to decline the offer. 
The whole matter has often appeared in print, but I 
believe that I have given the substance of the facts. 
Very Truly Yours, 
F. B. DEXTER, Ass’t. Librarian. 


Possibly Dr. Joseph G. Nancrede, of Philadelphia, was 
the son of the professor and author of the above named 
book. Whether the Professor at Harvard was a Catholic 
is not mentioned in accounts of him. If Dr. Nancrede was 
his son, it is also uncertain whether he was a convert to 
Catholicity or not. Hassard’s Life of Archbishop Hughes, 
page 394, mentions the death of the Doctor early in 1857. 
Archbishop Hughes wrote Mr. Frenaye ‘That he clung 
nobly to the faith of his fathers from childhood to old age, 
and this amidst many temptations to abandon it.” 

But Archbishop Bayley wrote Father Finnotti that “ He 
was received into the Church, I believe, by the Archbishop 
Hughes himself, when parish priest of St. John’s, Philadel- 

hia.”’ 
But it is probable that Archbishop Hughes, who knew 
him well, had exact knowledge. But was Dr. Nancrede, 
of Philadelphia, the son of I. G. Nancrede, the Professor at 
Harvard, or what relation were either or both of Joseph 
Nancrede, the Boston bookseller of the close of the Eigh- 
teenth Century? Dr. Nancrede is buried in the family 
vault at St. John’s Church, Philadelphia. 
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The History of Commodore John Barry. 


In 1897 I had printed two hundred copies of THE 
HISTORY OF COMMODORE JOHN BARRY. It took 
four years to sell the edition. At issue the price was $2. 
As the number of copies decreased the price went up to 
$2.50, to $3, to $4, to $5, then to $10, and the copy last 
sold was at $15. I have one copy left. Its price is $20. 
No one of Barry’s race or creed is likely to pay that much 
for it. A Collector of rare Americana will, | doubt not, be 
the buyer. You wouldn’t give that much to know the 
career of the Father of the American Navy, would you? 
Of course not. 

Last June the private and official papers of Commo- 
dore Barry to the number of about 600 were sold at 
auction. Their whereabouts was not known when I 
gathered all the material discoverable in governmental or 
private archives. 

I have had access to the documents and letters and 
records just purchased by the Library of Congress and 
others. So thorough was the work of compilation of my 
HISTORY that it is a satisfaction to know that all these 
newly found papers add but little to my recital of the 
career of the gallant Commodore. So too declares the 
grand nephew of Barry who bought most of the papers at 
enormous prices. 

But a wealth of detail do the documents give. For 
instance, while the HISTORY gives much information of 
Barry’s battle with the Sybille, in March, 1783, the date of 
the encounter and Barry's report of the battle were no . 
where available. This, the last battle of the American 
Revolution, can now be described by Barry’s official report 
to Robert Morris. 

Many other incidents in his life can be more fully 
detailed by the papers now in my possession or at my 
service. 

To make available for all time the records of Commo- 
dore Berry’s service to our Republic all these documents 
ought to be printed. 
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We Irish birth or blooded Americans boast of Barry’s 
doings in the Revolution, in the War with France and in 
the establishment of the Navy of our Country. 

But our people do not know much beyond his name 
and that he fought in the Revolution. Nor do they care 
to know more. No they don't. 

Of the two hundred copies of his HISTORY which I 
issued, beyond a few personal friends, not a dozen pur- 
chasers were of Barry’s race. Yet not less than five thou- 
sand of our “prominent,’”’ or “distinguished,” our “well 
known,” our “orators,” our lawyers and doctors and the 
kind of men who stand forth on all Irish or Catholic occa- 
sions as representatives of our people, were by circulars, 
solicited to purchase a copy. 

So I know those of Barry’s race blood, don’t care 
about knowing his doings. But, my! how they growl, 
and grumble at the Irish being ignored and left out of the 
History of the Country and how others are extolled and 
their services fully recorded. Our people expect others 
to do for Barry and our others what we do not do ourselves 
and don’t want when it is done by any one. 

All who have done well in the building up of the 
Republic whom we boast of, but know little of, would be 
well. known to ourselves, if we, ourselves, cared to first 
know of their deeds. But we don’t care though we grum- 
ble that others do not roar in praise of ours. 

All this means that I will issue another edition of the 
HISTORY OF COMMODORE JOHN BARRY if you 
agree to buy a copy at $2.50. There must, however, be at 
least 250 of YOU. 

I agree that if that number of subscribers are given, I 
will not sell copies at less price, but will, as the number of 
copies decreases, increase the price. That makes each 
subscriber’s copy of more value. Those who bought the 
HISTORY at $2 now have a book bringing $15 or $20. 

Do you want a copy at $2.50? No money wanted 
until I have sufficient subscribers. 

I don’t expect to get the number necessary. Not one 
out of each one hundred receiving this notice will subscribe. 
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Yet every one will be one who might well have the 
HISTORY OF COMMODORE JOHN BARRY in his 
library. 

THE HISTORY is not a graphic word gilded recital. 
One who had less FACTS to relate might “write up” the 
Commodore like a romance and give a good literary 
report. But that’s not my way. I give asimple and plain 
relation of the events of Barry’s career mostly in docu- 
mentary form. That's HISTORY. 

I am not desirous of publishing a new edition of the 
History with all the information now available. I really 
don’t expect to. I don’t expect to get 250 of Barry’s race 
people to subscribe. If all who have boasted in public 
speeches about “ Saucy-Jack Barry and Who the Devil are 
You,” but know nothing beyond that of ‘The Irish Com- 
modore,”’ would subscribe, an untold number of subscri- 
bers would come to me. 

Of course, all this historical work is but a hobby of 
mine. If I had the right kind of sense, I’d peddle peanuts 
instead. So I guess it is the sensible people of my race 
who do not spend money to know about a man named 
Barry, who will be dead one hundred years in 1903. Just 
as like as not some witless ones may want to celebrate the 
centennial of his death. Thousands will unite in that sort 
of a demonstration who wouldn’t bother to know what 
Barry did to make his memory worth honoring. 

DO YOU WANT THE HISTORY OF COMMO- 
DORE BARRY AT $2.50? Limited edition. Just say so 
to MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN, 

2009 N. Twelfth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Last Battle of the Revolution. Report of 
Capt. John Barry. 


On June 14th and 15th, 1901, several hundred papers, 
private and official, of Commodore John Barry were sold 
by Davis & Harvey, Philadelphia. Barry’s LETTER BOOK 
from May 25, 1783, to April 19, 1783, was purchased by 
the Library of Congress for $170. A transcript of all the 
letters has been made for THE RESEARCHES. 

In THE HistORY OF COMMODORE JOHN BARRY by 
the editor of THE RESEARCHES, it is related that on De- 
cember 9, 1782, The Alliance, commanded by Capt. John 
Barry, left L’Orient, France on a cruise in the West Indies. 

From the Journal of Mate Kessler, of The Alliance, a 
relation is given of the battle with the British ship The 
Sybille, Capt. Vashon, some time between March 7th, the 
time of leaving Havana, to March 2oth, the date of arrival 
at Rhode Island. The date of the encounter could not be 
ascertained from any source. In every account of the en- 
gagement prior to the publication of THE HISTORY, the 
battle was put down as occurring in March, 1782, ora year 
prior to its actual occurrence. 

From Barry’s Letter Book it is shown that this, the 
final naval engagement with the British, occurred on March 
10, 1783, off the Capes of Florida. 

The report of Barry to Robert Morris is now for the 
first time published : 

ON BOARD THE ALLIANCE, 
RHODE ISLAND HARBOR, March 20, 1783. 

Sir: I have the pleasure to inform you that on the 
6th of March, 1783, I sailed from Havana, in company with 
Capt. Green, with the Duke de Luzerne. After being em- 
bargoed for twenty days, we at last got permission to sail 
with 9 sail of the line of Spanish ships, it being just night 
when the last of the Men of War got out of the harbor, 
and the remainder of the fleet being a great way to leeward 
and heavy sailors and not knowing where they were bound, 
I thought it best to quit them and make the best of my 
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way. I therefore spoke Capt. Green and told him what I 
intended to do, at the same time ordering him to make the 
best of his way and follow me. The next morning we saw 
part of the fleet astern, and at 10 o’clock lost sight of them. 
At 3 p. m. we saw the Mintanseys under our lee bow, at the 
same time saw two large sails to windward. Capt. Greene 
and myself agreed they were British cruisers. 1 then wore 
ship and stood for the Spanish fleet, as knowing it to be the 
only way to save the Duke de Luzerne. The enemy making 
a small angle on us, we kept our course, especially as we 
might be obliged to haul up a little to clear Cape Florida, 
and the Duke de Luzerne sailing much heavier than us. 
At 10 o'clock at night we made out the light of part of the 
Spanish fleet. The enemy was then within gun shot, but 
as soon as they saw the lights they left off chase, we 
kept in company with the fleet all night. In the morning 
we found there were only 8 or 10 sloops and schooners ; 
however, they answered our ends. After speaking them 
and could find no account of the Men of War, we made 
the best of our way, and finding the Luzerne sailing much 
heavier than the Alliance, it was agreed between Captain 
Greene, Mr. Brown and myself to have all the public money 
on board the Alliance, as you will find by Capt. Greene’s 
letters. In the morning of the roth we saw 3 large sails 
of ships standing directly for us; the course they were 
steering and the place they were in, was a convincing proof 
to me that they were enemy’s ships, especially as they wore 
the same kind of vanes as the ships that chased us before 
had. I then made a signal for Capt. Greene to make all 
sail and follow me, and a short time after Capt. Greene 
made a signal of superior force. I then made all sail | 
could, as not having an idea of being of any service to 
him, however sometime after about an hour, Capt. Greene 
made a signal to speak with me, as I found I sailed faster 
than the enemy, I shortened sail and spoke Capt. Greene, 
one of the enemy’s 32-gun Frigates then in gun shot of us, 
the other two but little way astern and coming up fast with 
Capt. Greene. I asked him what he wanted, he said they 
were Privateers, I told him he was mistaken and I knew 
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better. At my dropping astern the enemy’s headmost 
Frigate shortened sail and would not come near us, find- 
ing the two ships astern coming up fast, and confident 
within myself | must have fell a sacrifice If I stayed with 
Capt. Greene, I told him I could not stay by him, and the 
only chance he had to get clear was to heave his guns 
overboard to lighten his ship and try them before the 
wind. The former he did, but still kept his course, at that 
time the second headmost ship of the enemy was within 
gun shot of the Luzerne. I must not omit observing that 
in the morning we saw a ship to the southward of us who 
made sail and stood from us, although Capt. Greene and 
the headmost fire several shot at one another, but at too 
great distance to do execution, it being the fault of the 
enemy. After telling Capt. Greene that I must leave him 
and in short that at that time was determined as being of 
no service to him. 

Shortly after I saw the strange sail tack and stand for 
us as having all the reason in the world to suppose she was 
a stranger to the enemy, likewise at that time Capt. Greene 
firing stern chasers at one of the enemys ships, and she 
firing bow chasers at him, the headmost and windmost of 
the enemy then bore away across Capt. Greene’s stern. | 
then ordered the courses hauled up and hard a weather 
the helm and run down between Capt. Greene and the 
ship next to him in order to give him a chance to get off 
by bringing the enemy toaction, which I did in a few 
moments. Close on board for forty-five minutes, when the 
enemy sheered off, Capt. Greene and myself hauled our 
wind for the’strange sail proved to be a French 60 gun 
ship that sailed from Havana two days before us, and had 
on board half a million of Dollars and bound to some 
French Islands. During the action my officers and men 
behaved well and altho short I had ten wounded, one of 
which is since dead. My sails, spares and rigging hurt a 
little, but not so much but they would all do again. On 
the 18th at ro P. M., struck soundings off Cape Hatterass. 
I then spoke Capt. Greene and acquainted him with my 
having soundings, and at the same time ordered him to 
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make all sail he could and follow me. At1 A. M., saw 
Capt. Greene and in a very little time lost sight of him, 
the reason must be best known to him, as 1 am confident 
he might have kept company with us if he had a mind to 
and I not being off the deck the whole night and did not 
carry more sail than he might have kept up with us. On 
the 19th at 6 P. M., off the Capes of Delaware, after a 
thick fogg, I fell in with two British cruisers close on board 
them, one of them appeared to be a two-decker, the other 
twenty gun ship, American built. It blowing very hard 
and got thick of fogg soon after, and we gotclear. Abcut 
two hours after we saw them again in a clear, having great 
reason to suppose the coast was lined with the enemy’s 
ships and no prospect of getting in till the weather cleared 
up, I thought it best to bear away for this port where we 
anchored at 3 o'clock this afternoon with seventy-two 
thousand Dollars belonging to the public which | shall 
take care of till I have your orders what to do with it. 
However, I do not think it very safe on board, and have 
wrote to Mr. Geo. Olney at Providence for him to come 
here, that 1 may consult with him respecting the safety of it. 

The Alliance being arrived in America, and a num- 
ber of her petty officers and men time being out they 
expect to be paid. In short if the ship is not paid off as 
soon as possible, the officers who are to stay by the ship 
have been a long time without wages, they likewise expect 
to be paid off. In short if the ship is not paid off and every 
man satisfied she will lay a long time without men. To 
the contrary if they are immediately paid I think we can be 
manned before the ship is repaired, and I hope you will be 
pleased to give orders on that head. 

The purser leaving his ship in France and _ his books 
being on shore I could not get his accounts before I 
sailed, nor had I got the ships accounts from Mr. Barclay, 
but he promised to get the pursers accounts and send 
them with his own respecting the ship. In order to settle 
with the people it is required for me to have them both. If 
they are come to hand, as I suppose they are by Capt. Bar- 
ney you will please to send them by the first opportunity. I 
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shall keep the ship in readiness as she came from the sea 
till I have the pleasure to hear from you. 

I must not omit to tell you that | want three Lieut’s and 
a Master as soon as possible for | am almost wore out for 
want of assistance, especially as | am obliged to let Capt. 
Robt. Caulfield who I appointed first lieutenant in the 
Havana, and who has been of great assistance to me on all 
occasions, should he incline to continue in the Navy, by 
giving him a commission, you would make a good officer, 
and one that would be a credit to the service. If Capt. 
Deal and Murry, two lieutenants in the service and Mr. 
Tanner, late master of the confederacy be in Philadelphia 
and can be got, you would oblige me to appoint them to 
the ship and send one or all of them here as soon as pos- 
sible: If Capt. Caulfield does not incline to come back. 
Capt. Douglass, of Trenton, who came passenger with me 
and who I have a great opinion of will come if you will be 
pleased to appoint him a lieutenant. The ship Alliance 
will want a great deal of repairs. The sooner she gets 
them the better. You will please to give orders to some- 
body on that head. I was obliged to let Capt. Green have 
two of my nine pounders. I want two in their place. I 
have the honor to be, with proper respect. 

Sir, your most obedient humble servant, 
HON. ROBERT MORRIS, JOHN BARRY. 

Mate John Kessler’s account of the Battle is: 

“Capt. Barre on his arrival to the windward of Barba- 
does, intended cruizing there for some time, but was 
chased for 24 hours by an English 50 gun ship.” 

We here resume the record of Captain Barry’s career 
from Kessler’s ‘Journal :” 

“March 7th, 1783. Sailed after taking on board a 
large quantity of Dollars and in company with the Con- 
tinental ship Luzerne of 20 guns, Captain Green, who also 
had a quantity of Dollars on board for Congress. We left 
the Havana for the United States, after having taken on 
board between one and two hundred thousand dollars 
(specie) for Congress. On the passage one morning when 
it became light we discovered three Frigates right ahead 
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within two leagues of us. The Alliance and Luzerne hove 
about and the three frigates gave us chase. The Alliance 
left them and the Luzerne fast, and Captain Barry seeing 
that they were gaining on the Luzerne, we lay by for her 
to come up. The enemy also immediately lay by. When 
the Luzerne came up Captain Barry told Captain Greene 
to heave his guns overboard and put before the wind, 
while the Alliance would be kept by the wind that the 
Luzerne might escape. It was not probable that the 
enemy would attend most to the Alliance, and the Alliance 
was out of danger in consequence of her superior sailing. 
Captain Green threw overboard all his guns but two or 
three, but instead of bearing away he got on our weather 
bow. A sail being observed on our weather bow standing 
towards us, Captain Barry hoisted a signal, which was 
answered, and thereby Captain Barry knew her to be a 
French 50 gun ship from the Havana, and he concluded 
to permit the enemy to come up under the assurance that 
the French ship would arrive and assist. 

“Two of the enemy’s ships kept at a distance on our 
weather quarter as if waiting to ascertain about the French 
ship, while the other was in our wake with topsails only 
and courses hauled, as was also the case with the Alliance. 
The French ship approaching fast, Captain Barry went 
from gun to gun on the main deck, cautioning against too 
much haste and not to fire until the enemy was right 
abreast. He ordered the main topsail hove to the mast 
that the enemy (who had already fired a Bow gun, the 
shot of which struck into the cabin of the Alliance) might 
come up as soon as he was abreast, when the action began, 
and before an half hour her guns were silenced and noth- 
ing but musketry was fired from her. She appeared very 
much injured in her hull. She was of 32 guns and 
appeared very full of men, and after an action of 45 
minutes she sheered off. Our injured was, I think, 3 kill- 
ed and 11 wounded (three of whom died of their wounds) 
and our sails and rigging cut. During all the action the 
French lay to as well as the enemy’s ships. 

“As soon as the ship which we had engaged hove 
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from us, her consorts joined her and all made sail, after 
which the French ship came down to us, and Captain 
Barry asked them why they did not come down during the 
action. They answered that they thought we might have 
been taken and the signal known and the action only a 
sham to decoy him. His foolish idea thus perhaps lost us 
the three frigates, for Captain Barry’s commencing the 
action was with the full expectation of the French ship 
joining and thereby not only be able to cope, but in fact 
subdue part, if not the whole, of them. The French Cap- 
tain proposed, however, giving chase, which was done; 
but it soon appeared that his ship would not keep up with 
us, and the chaSe was given over. 

“On the next morning it was proposed that, as the Lu- 
zerne was now unarmed, the public cash should be taken 
on board the Alliance, which was accordingly done, 
together with Mr. John Brown, Secretary of the Board of 
Admiralty.” 

Mate Kessler erred in recording that John Brown was 
transferred from the Duc de Luzerne to the Alliance with 
the cash. 

On April 5th, Brown wrote Barry from Philadelphia, 
“I had the good luck to get in here the very day you got 
to Newport. 

Barry replied from Providence River, April 19th, 
1783: “Happy for you, you had parted company with 
me. By that means you got in safe. I was standing in 
for the Capes and had got seven fathoms of water on the 
five fathom bank when it cleared up and close on board of 
us was a two decker and a frigate. They immediately 
gave us chase and we run them into twenty fathoms water. 
In a short time it grew thick and we lost sight of them. I 
then wore and stood in shore again. 

When we got in twelve fathoms thev were the second 
time close on board of us and a little to the windward. I 
then bore away and they gave chase which left an open- 
ing for you to get in. It blew very hard and night coming 
on we soon lost sight of them. I hove the log myself and 
was going fourteen knotts with a great deal of care.” 
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In the Portfolio for July ist, 1813, it is stated that 
Capt. Vashon, of the Sybille, declared he had never before 
received such a drubbing. 

On March 24th the French ship Le Triomphe arrived 
at Philadelphia with the preliminary Treaty of Peace. The 
next day Congress ordered the recall of all vessels. The 
war was over. Capt. John Barry had fought the last battle 
of the Revolution. It is now for the first time reported as 
Barry officially related it. 

Barry on his way from Providence to Philadelphia 
called at New York. The Sybille was there. He visited 
her and was “politely treated,” records Kessler. The 
seventy-two thousand dollars Barry saved and brought to 
Providence is stated in “histories” as having been the 
foundation capital of the Bank of North America, Phila- 
delphia, chartered by Congress in 1781. That institution 
has no records to soshow. Barry calls it “public money.” 
In a letter to Brown he mentions that “ Mr. Plunket shipt 


with me $1,000 for Smith & Wood, of Baltimore.” This 
may have been in addition to the “ public money.” 
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“Catholic” Lies in American History. 


As a sample of manufactured or perverted ‘“ Catho- 
lic’’ History, THE RESEARCHES presents the following : 
** Special correspondence of the (Boston) Pilot, dated No- 
vember 16, 1895, published on the 25th, and signed G. 
Wilfred Pearce, who was then a ‘ manufacturer of electric 
combinations and gas chandeliers, brackets, altar rails, 
tabernacles, etc.,’ having an office in New York and a 
factory in Brooklyn.” Mr. Pearce has just written some 
memorable Catholic History for the Catholic Standard and 
Times, the official organ of Archbishop Ryan. 

PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 16. 
“No tourist to Philadelphia should leave it before 
aying a visit to the fine old Colonial Church of St. Mary, 
in Fourth Street above Spruce Street, founded in 1763 by 
Father Robert Harding, S. J,, who was called the Peter the 
Hermit of the American Revolution. As early as 1768, 
long before the King Street riot in Boston, he preached 
against the tyranny of the British Government, and in the 
same year presented an address to the Hon. John Dickin- 
son, the patriot, on behalf of the Catholics of Pennsylvania 
and Maryland, thanking him for his patriotic efforts in 
favor of American liberty. ‘He was,’ wrote the Rev. Jacob 
Duche, the Episcopal chaplain of the Continental Congress, 
‘a priest much esteemed by all classes in the colonies for 
his Christian virtues and his attachment to American 
liberty.’ ”’ 

Father Harding was not called “ Peter the Hermit of 
the Revolution.” He never preached against the tyranny 
of the British Government as early as 1768, or any other 
time. He presented no such address to Dickinson on be- 
half of the Catholics of Pennsylvania and Maryland. 
Westcott states he signed an address to John Dickinson, 
author of The Farmer’s Letters. Duche wrote of him in 
1771, but said he was much attached to English liberty— 
just as all Americans were at that time. Father Harding 
died Sept. 1,1772. Dr. Clarke and Dr. Shea number him 
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among the patriots of the American Revolution, simply 
because they didn’t know the date of his death. 

“In this church, on July 4, 1776, Mass and a ‘Te 
Deum’ were sung for the first time in any church, ‘ As 
fitting observances of the natal day of the United States of 
America by the Grace of God Free and Independent.’ At 
this service the Members of Congress and other dignitaries 
were present.” 

No such Te Deum took place July 4, 1776. 

“The news of the surrender of Lord Cornwallis was 
brought to Philadelphia by a courier of Washington’s 
Army, who was of St. Mary’s little flock of parishioners. 
Therein on Nov. 4, 1781, a Mass and “Te Deum” were 
sung by Abbe Bardol, chaplain of the French Army, in 
celebration of the glorious victory at Yorktown. There 
were present at this service General Washington, General 
Comte de Rochambeau, General Marquis de Lafayette, 
General Baron Viomenil, the Rev. John Carroll, afterward 
Bishop, and many others whose lives were spent in pro- 
claiming liberty throughout this land, and to all inhabi- 
tants thereof. It is recorded that on the day following 
this celebration the clergy of the parish and the visiting 
chaplains heard more than 1,800 confessions from the 
soldiers of both armies. And be it remembered that in 
this dear old church the first observance of the birthday 
of George Washington was held on February 22, 1800, at 
which a eulogy of “ The Father of His Country” was de- 
livered by the Rev. Matthew Carr, O. S. A. In the report 
of that eulogy in the Pennsylvania Gazette of that week, 
the editor says: “‘ Father Carr has given General George 
Washington a name which will live forever, ‘The Father 
of His Country.’”’ Verily the words were prophetic.” 

Col. Tilghman, who brought the news to Philadel- 
phia, was not of St. Mary’s “flock.” That is he was nota 
Catholic. At the Te Deum not one of the great men 
named were present not even Rev. John Carroll. Bandol 
(not Bardol) was Chaplain to the French Minister—not of 
the Army. There is no such record that on the day after 
the celebration the clergy of the parish and the chaplains 
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of the army heard 1,800 confessions from the soldiers of 
both armies. The armies were in Virginia not in Phila- 
delphia. ‘The first observance of Washington’s birth- 
day” was not at St. Mary’s on 22nd February, 1800. 
That was the day appointed by Congress for memorial 
services on account of his death. Father Carr was not the 
first to call Washington “the Father of His Country.” 
He did not so call him. The Pennsylvania Gazette of that 
week did not say as Pearce declares. Yet all this lying 
History went the rounds of Catholic papers often with 
big head lines. Its the stuff our papers like. 


An Early Connecticut Catholic. 


The recent Golden Jubilee of a Catholic Church in a 
small New England city, where fifty years ago was dedi- 
cated to St. Mary with the prayers of the faithful, its corner 
stone, calls up the fact that Derby, Conn., had its first 
Catholic long, long ago. It had generally been supposed 
in the town that the first Catholic there was the Rev. Calvin 
White, an Episcopal clergyman, who, in 1820, under a 
Dr. Mansfield, was excluded from the church where he was 
officiating for his “too Romish views.” Upon closer in- 
vestigation, however, of Derby history, it was found out 
that in 1760 came to it Claudius Barthelme. Born in 
France, Claudius had bravely marched and battled under 
Montcalm in the New World, and at length found his way 
to this little town. Here he married and became a large 
ship owner, and as a result of Bonaparte’s Milan decree in 
1808 with his son Jerrod, lost three of his ships by con- 
fiscation. In his religion, Claudius was a devout Roman 
Catholic, says his biographer, “and for several years was 
the only one in Derby, as well as the only voter against the 
Whigs.” So it is, that in a town that came into life with: 
Puritanism, and where only the strictest Protestantism could 
be supposed to have existed, the faith of Rome came long 
before the foot of the Celt touched its boundary. [Orphan’s 
Boquet, Boston, Jan. 2, 1896. ] 





The Franciscans in Maryland, 1672. 


Governor Charles Calvert to Lord Baltimore, 26th 
April, 1672: 

“Yor Lopps of the 23Xber was deliuered mee by Mr. 
Thomas Massey with whom Came his Companion Mr. 
Henry Carew, the latter Came very ill to my house and for 
some dayes wee thought him in great danger, butt now 
hee is well Recouered and settled with the Chancellor, Mr. 
Massey being with mee as yor Lopp Comanded there shall 
bee nothinge wantinge on my part to Incourgae them, 
their Entertainment shall bee as good as the Country 
affords, And I doubt not but yor Lopp and their Superior 
will Receiue a good Accompt from them they both are 
pleased to say they are well satisyed with their beinges, 
I hope there will bee a good Correspondence betwixt them 
and the others for I find them very friendly & well pleased 
together, Mr. Massey seemes to bee a very prudent & 
descreet pson, And I hope I shall haue a good Companion 
of him. I haue provided him of a good horse to hisx Sat- 
isfaction, And will allow him ten pounds and more if I find 
him able.” [Calvert Papers I, p. 273.] 

Fathers Massey and Carew were Franciscans. 

Shea’s “ Church in Colonial Days,” p. 81 says: 

“In a congregation of the province held October 12th, 
1672, in Scmerset House, one of the royal palaces in 
London, then apparently the residence of the Portugese 
Ambassador, the establishment of the mission of the Fran- 
ciscan Order in Maryland was decided upon and Father 
Massey was appointed to found it, with another Father to 
be selected by the Provincial. Father Massey with his asso- 
ciate reached Maryland apparently in 1673 and entered 
into a portion of the labors and harvest of the missionaries 
already there ; perfect harmony being maintained between 
them for the common prosperity of the Catholic cause.” 

As Governor Charles Calvert's letter to Lord Balti- 
more replies to his of Xber (October) 1671 it is apparent 
that the congregation was held in 1671 as we know from 
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the above extract that Fathers Carew and Massey were in 
Maryland, April, 1672. 

Governor Calvert in writing to Lord Baltimore 2d 
June, 1673, said: 

“Mr. Carew doth officiate at St. Maryes & so hath 
done since his coming in, & with Mr. flosters Consent, who 
is called away by Catholicques at patuxent, I conceive the 
Catholicques of the Congregation at St. Maryes are very 
cold in their contribution to Mr. Carew (who is so modest 
a gentleman that I beleeve he never demanded anything 
of ’em,) wherefore I conceive he gets little but what small 
stipend his patron allowes him wch I wish be well payed. 
I have offered him my services to speake to the Catholic- 
ques about it, but he wholy refused it and seemes con- 
tented, yet I finde in discourse with him a very great 
inclination to remove from his Patrons to the Ridge in 
Ann Arundell County, where he hath reconcied some to 
the Church, and I beleeve he hopes of a more advantage- 
ous (though not more honorable) patronage there—but 
this is a secret.” [Calvert Papers I, p. 282.] 

Father Carew, says Shea (82): “remained Superior 
till 1677, when Father Henry Carew replaced him. Father 
Massey returned to London. He returned to Maryland 
and from 1680 to 1684 was Superior and then disappears 
from Maryland.” [ibid p. 96.) 

Father Carew on ceasing to be Superior in 1677, 
sailed for England but died at sea. [ibid, p. 96.] 

The hope of a good correspondence between them 
and the others by Governor Calvert referred to the 
relations of the Jesuits with the Franciscans. 
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Proposed Jesuit College in Philadelphia in 1808. 


Rev. Anthony Kohlman writing to Most Rev. Wm. 
Strickland, London, from New York, March 7, 1808, says ¢ 

“ There is the finest prospect of establishing a college 
in Philadelphia. A certain Mr. Oellers, who by his unre- 
mitting exertion has carried on very important works for 
the good of religion, has promised to build a college in 
one year, provided the Society furnish him with some 
Masters. Four or five suffice, at least in the beginning, 
for a college in this country, because if the Pupils desire 
to go beyond the inferiosa they may be sent to the college 
of Georgetown.” [Woodstock Letters, Vol. IV, No. 2.] 
He adds: 

“ At this critical moment of the appointment of five 
(sic) new Bishops the great point for the Society is to take 
possession of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia for fear 
we may be prevented by others.” 

A short reference to this doer of “important works 
for the good of religion” may be of interest : 

James Oellers, the projector of a Catholic “College in 
Philadelphia,” was a native of Aix-la-Chapelle. By the 
minutes of the Pennsylvania Council of Safety, November 
18th, 1776, it appears that Mr. Nesbitt, its treasurer, was 
directed to pay James Oellers, $3,364 “for 128 casks of 
powder delivered to Mr. Towers.” (Pa. Ar. III, p 191.) 
At this time he was a merchant at Sim’s wharf below the 
Drawbridge, which is better located to those of to day by 
Delaware Avenue below Dock Street. Here, like all 
dealers in those days, he sold a variety of articles of 
merchandize, even medicines. (Pa. Post, Nov. 4th, 1776.) 

The State of Pennsylvania having required all persons 
to take the oath of allegiance, Mr. Oellers did so in June, 
1777-_ When the British army occupied Philadelphia, 
September, 1777, Mr. Oellers was “constrained to British 
allegiance,” but on the evacuation of the city, June 18th, 
1778, Mr. Oellers on August 31st, 1778, renewed his alle- 
giance to the State. 

On the evening of February 7th, 1778, Mr. Oellers 
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with Miss Catharine Haffner were, with Mr. Henry Horn 
and his wife, on their way to church to be married by Rev. 
Ferdinand Farmer. Tradition relates that they were 
halted by the British guard and taken to headquarters of 
the commander where explanations were made that their 
purpose in being out after hours permitted were not antag- 
onistic to the safety of His Majesty’s rule. A guard was 
sent with them to Father Farmer’s where the ceremony 
was performed. On July 16th, 1778, Anthony Marmajou, 
owner of the pilot boat the St. Louis, which had been taken 
possession of by the crew, offered rewards for the boat or 
cargo, and directed application to be made to Mr. Oellers. 
(F 960, Ridgway Library.) 

On March 17th, 1779, a son was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Oellers. He was named James Patrick. He entered 
Georgetown College, Nov. 5th, 1794, as a day scholar and 
boarded with G. Fenwick. Mathew Carey was his 
guardian. He left college, July 30th, 1796, with his 
brother Henry, who had entered, Dec. 16th, 1794. He 
became an officer of the Navy, married a Baptist lady, 
joined her church and died February, 1849. His son, 
James ‘S., was the father of Richard G. Oellers. He is 
now, as for many years Treasurer of the Philadelphia 
Record, and was the successor for 23 days of John 
Bardsley, the faithless City Treasurer of Philadelphia. All 
the descendants of James Patrick Oellers are Protestants. 

On February 11th, 1780, Helen, the first daughter of 
James Oellers, was born, and the same day baptized by 
Father Molyneux. Father Farmer was sponsor. On the 
same day Sarah, “slave of James Oellers,’” was also 
baptized. Mr. Oellers was sponsor. 

On Nov. 13th, 1780, he gave testimony in case of 
Capt. De Ray, of Brig Active, 2gainst Mr. Holker, Spanish 
Agent. (Pa. Ar., X, 162.) 

In 1782 St. Mary’s church was extensively repaired. 
Mr. Oellers gave £75, 1s, 5d—the largest contribution. 

In November, 1790, Adam Premir conveyed to James 
Oellers and others the ground on which Holy Trinity 
church was built by the German Catholics. After its 
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erection a conflict with Bishop Carroll and the Trustees 
took place in which Mr. Oellers took an active part. It 
closed in 1802 by the submission of the Trustees. 

In 1793 Mr. Oellers was, if not earlier, the proprietor 
of “ Oellers Hotel,’’ on Chestnut Street, above Sixth on the 
site now occupied by the German Democrat building. All 
the receptions and dinners given to distinguished men of 
that time were given at Oellers. There all noted visitors of 
this country “lodged.” There in May, 1793, Citizen 
Genet, the representative of the French Republic, was 
received by his admirers and the supporters of the Repub- 
lic. There on February, 1797, was given the great Ball 
to Washington on his retirement from the Presidency. A 
description of it may be read in “Familiar Letters on 
Public Characters.” 

The Hotel was destroyed by the fire originating in 
Rickett’s Circus, Dec. 17th, 1799, the night the news of 
the death of Washington was received in Philadelphia. 
The Circus stood on the site of the Public Ledger of to-day. 

At that fire, Katrina, a servant of Mr. Oellers’ was 
crippled for life in being rescued by the firemen. It is 
related of her that to secure the right of free interment 
in St. Mary’s grave yard she distributed 100 loads of earth 
over the ground. This may have been in 1794 when 2629 
loads were used to cover the surface and thus raise the 
ground no doubt to the height it is to-day, several feet 
above the surface outside. 

At the time of Mr. Oellers proposition to the Jesuits 
he resided at 63 South Second Street. 

Mr. Oellers was actively connected with the troubles 
at Holy Trinity in opposition to Bishop Carroll, and he also 
had contention with BishapsEgan. But the College was 
not established in Philadelphia. The project culminated 
in “The New York Literary Institution,” founded in 1810. 
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Removal of the Remains of Philadelphia Jesuits. 


On May 28th and 29th, 1901, the remains of the follow- 
ing named members of the Society of Jesus were removed 
from St. Joseph’s Cemetery, (among older Philadelphians 
known as “The Bishop’s Ground’) at Passayunk and 
Washington Avenues and Eighth Street to Holy Cross 
Cemetery, Philadelphia : 

Rev. Francis Vespre, S. J., died March 26, 1860; age,77. 

Rev. Hugh Rush, S. J., died August 29, 1855 ; age, 21. 

Rev. John Blox; S. J., died April 27, 1860; age, 50. 

Rev. Charles Devlin, died June 1, 1860; age 21. 

Rev. James F. McMichan, died December 29, 1879 ; 
age 22. 

Rev. Michael Redmond, died September 1, 1876; 
age, 66. 

Rev. Charles King, S. J., died March 20, 1870. 

Rev. Thomas Lilly, S. J., died March 15, 1863 ; age, 43. 

Rev. Felix Barbelin, S. J., died June 8, 1869; age, 61. 

Rev. Francis Xavier De Maria, died July 23, 1877; 
age, 63. 

Rev. F. Joannes Dowling, died March 16, 1891; age, 74. 

Rev. H. McGunegle, died December 10, 1889 ; age, 66. 

Rev. D. P. Coddens, died June 26, 1885 ; age 37. 

Rev. H. Glackmeyer, died 1881 ; age 54. 

Rev. John H. Smith, S. J., 1877. 

Rev. John Hilbert, S. J., 1889. 

The above record was taken from the chart of the 
graves exactly as it reads. I was present the first day 
when one-half the lot was dug up and the remains of 
Fathers Glackmeyer, Redmond, De Maria, Barbelin, Cod- 
dens, Smith, Hilbert and six unknown were taken out. Of 
all these nothing but a few bones were found. With 
Father Redmond two medals of his Rosary were found. 
The vestments of all, except a few shreds of that of Father 
Glackmeyer’s, had withered away. 

I was interested in the unearthing of Father Barbelin. 
I had been at his burial thirty-two years ago. I was Presi- 
dent of the Barbelin Memorial Association, which had 
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erected the memorial statue in the wall of old St. Joseph’s 
Church, placed head and foot stones at his grave and put 
the rail on Passyunk Avenue in front of the graves of the 
Jesuits. Mr. Charles W. Naulty, the Secretary of the As- 
sociation, was at the disinterment of the remains, conduct- 
ing with his partner, Mr. Welsh, the operations and re- 
moval. 

At 6 o’clock on May 28th, the coffin of Father Barbelin 
was taken out. It had been enclosed in a cedar case. It 
laid in a pool of water which the case had formed and no 
doubt had always held. So case and water had kept the 
coffin and remains intact. This was not so with those 
buried years later. On being lifted from his grave of 
thirty-two years, the remains of Father Barbelin were 
placed in a new case. In doing so the lid of the coffin be- 
came loose and exposed the remains, seemingly intact, en- 
closed in the burial robes and vestments in which he had 
been clothed. His skull was seen ; a few bones of his left 
hand remained exposed on his vestment as his hand ‘ad 
been placed. The frame of his body seemed to ha vid 
together, so that the skeleton may have been intact within 
the burial garb which held it together. 

Filled with blessed memories of the dear old priest of 
my youth, it was yet a satisfaction to see that he had not 
entirely disappeared, that his remains were intact and that 
they would not be commingled indiscriminately with those 
of others, but that when final dissolution came to what we 
saw, his dust and those alone of his well-beloved associate, 
Father Jordan, at whose request the same grave will be the 
sanctuary of both, will be united in death as their hearts 
and lives were in life. May God rest the souls of both and 
of all their brethren whose bones were reinterred with 
them. The reinterment took place on Thursday, May 3oth, 
Decoration or Memorial Day, at Holy Cross Cemetery, in 
a lot in which whatever may remain of Father Joseph 
Greaton, the founder of the Faith in Philadelphia, who 
built St. Joseph’s chapel in 1734, who died at Bohemia, 
Md., August 19th, 1753, were intended to be placed by Rev. 
John Scully, S. J., Rector of Old St. Joseph’s Church. 
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“Father” Applied to Priests. 


This letter from Charles H. A. Esling, Esq., of Phila- 
delphia, now resident in Europe, supports THE-RESEARCH- 
ES, that “ Father,” no matter how correct historically, as a 
designation due to Priests or venerable personages, was 
not, at least in the United States, a term bestowed upon 
Priests as we now have it in general use. It was indeed 
very exceptionable prior to about the period, 1840, named 
by Mr. Esling. ‘“ Father” is just as noticeable as an ex- 
ceptionable title if used prior to fifty or sixty years ago, as 
would Mr. or Rev. Mr. if now used. 

MARIAKERKE QOSTENDE,LE July 17, 1801. 
DEAR BROTHER GRIFFIN : 

I took quite an interest in your remarks in the April 
RESEARCHES, on the subject of calling priests “ Fathers,” 
and intended to write you a few lines on the subject, but 
let the matter pass until my interest was revived by Judge 
Kelly’s communication in the July issue. The Judge’s re- 
marks are very scholarly and historically correct of course, 
but it seems to me they have no bearing on the point 
under discussion, which is merely a question of local usage 
in the early periods of the Church in the United States. 
On this point you are, I think, generally correct. If you 
will notice the letters of our earlier Bishops and Priests, a 
correspondence in which you are always delving, you will 
find that they almost always refer to one another, at least 
when Priests are in question, as “ Rev. Mr. So and So.” I 
do not know whether you knew my mother, or remember 
her. She was born in 1820 and died in 1882. Those who 
knew her intimately, knew that no one surpassed her in 
her reverence for and towards the sacerdotal office and its 
posessors, yet I remember of hearing her once say when 
this very subject was under discussion, that in her younger 
days it was not usual to refer, so universally at least, to 
Priests as “ Fathers,” but as “‘ Reverend Mr.,” though she 
herself always used the former appelation. 

Father was a later innovation, as a general practice, 
after the church in the United States had begun to shake 
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off the trammels of Protestant surroundings and influence 
and the laity had become more Catholic in spirit; say 
about 1840, the period of the decline of the Trustee Sys- 
tem. The piety of our people was never in question, but 
in externals they had not as yet become Romanized, as our 
Episcopalian friends would say. I think the saintly Bishop 
Neumann is to be largely credited with giving the earliest 
impetus in this direction, and when he was followed by 
such men as Archbishop Wood, Bishop Horstmann and 
other graduates of Roman institutions, the change became 
an accomplished fact. Yours Very Truly, 
CHARLES H. A. ESLING, 

P.S. Glad to see the way you served up Henry 
Austin Adams and the “Catholic Papers” with their 
“ masterly efforts’ at falsifying historical facts. 


C...A A. EB. 


HERE is a sample of numbers of advertisements in 
Philadelphia papers over a century ago: 

SERVANTS.—Just imported in the ship “ Hugh and 
James,” Capt. McCarthy, from Ireland, and to be sold by 
Conyngham & Nesbitt, a parcel of likely young men, 
women and boys. . . Likewise to be sold very good 
Cork and Dublin beef. 

See Pennsylvania Gazette, 1765. The sellers were 
Irish, too. 
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Governor Dongan’s Report on Religion in the 
Province of New York, 1687. 


In Governor Thomas Dongan’s report to the Com- 
mittee of Trade on the Province of New York, dated 22d 
of February, 1687, he said : 

Every town ought to have a Minister. New York has 
first a Chaplain belonging to the Fort of the Church of 
England ; secondly, a Dutch Calvinist; thirdly a French 
Calvinist ; fourthly a Dutch Lutheran. ~Here be not many 
of the Church of England; a few Roman Catholics; 
abundance of Quaker preachers, men and women espe- 
cially. Singing Quakers, Ranting Quakers, Sabbatarians, 
Antisabbatarians, some Anabaptists, some -independents, 
some Jews; in short of all sorts of opinions there are some, 
and the most part of none at all. 

The great Church which serves both the English and 
the Dutch is within the Fort which is found to be very 
inconvenient ; therefore I desire that there may be an 
order for their building another on ground already being 
layed out for that purpose and they wanting not money in 
store wherewithal to build it. 

The most prevailing opinion is that of the Dutch 
Calvinists. It is the endeavor of all persons here to bring 
up their children and servants in that opinion which them- 
selves profess, but this I observe that they take no care of 
the conversion of their slaves. 

But as for the Kings natural born subjects that live 
on Long Island and other parts of the Government, I find 
it a hard task to make them pay their Ministers. 

THOMAS DONGAN. 


At this time among the names of ye Councilers of the 
Governor was “Major Anthony Brockhells.” After the 
overthrow of James II, and on the ascension of William 
and Mary. Brockoles was one of the ten Catholics 
reported by Maj Merritt, of New York, as being in New 
York City. Brockoles had been Commander in Chief of 
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New York in 1680. He made a mixed marriage. So his 
children were Protestants. 

His son Henry made a bequest to Dutch Reformed 
Church. So pew No. 1, of that church in Patterson, N. J., 
is to this day reserved for the heirs of Henry for one acre 
he gave “for the good will I owe and the regard I have 
for the low duch Reformed church of Holland.” He was 
a member of the Assembly in New Jersey in 1716. (See 
The Researches, April, 1888, for much concerning Brock- 
oles.) 


A Rare Old Relic. 


DuBUQUE, LA., June 10, 1891.—Henry Wagner, an 
old German gardener, was digging in his garden yester- 
day when he turned up what proved to be a historical relic 
of great value. It was the rust-incrusted blade of an 
ancient sword. When the rust had been removed, on the 
side near the hilt could be made out a beautifully engrav- 
ed scroll, inclosing the date 1580. Immediately above it 
is the figure of a crouching hound, and still higher up a 
mailed arm and hand clenching a drawn sword. On the 
other side is engraved what looks like a papal mitre anda 
stand of armor, with crossed swords and lances. The 
whole is covered with beautiful engravings, and seems to 
be of the finest Damascus steel. The sword is thought to 
be a relic of the early French explorers who first visited 
the Valley of the Mississippi. 
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Catholic Wills in Maryland 1635—1685. 


From “ Maryland Calendar of Wills,” by Jane Bald- 
win, Vol. I, 1635-1683, the annexed extracts are taken: 

The first will recorded in Maryland was that of Wil- 
liam Smith, of Augusta, Carolina, 22d Sept., 1635. The 
first bequest is one to the Roman Catholic Church. Book 
I, p. 1. [Baldwin Calendar of Wills. ] 

The next bequest to ‘““Roman Catholic church” was that 
of John Wheatrie, 23d January, 1657, and proved 29th 
Sept., 1659. [p. 14] 

The will of Jane Fenwick, widow of Cuthbert Fenwick, 
Patuxent, Calvert Co., 24th Nov. 1660, and 12th Dec., 
1660, bequeathed land to sons, Robert, Richard, and John. 
In event of their death, the lands to pass to Cuthbert, 
Ignatius and Teresa Fenwick and half personal estate to 
Roman Catholic church. [Book I, p. 114.] 

James Langworth, of St. John’s, Charles county, 18th 
Aug., 1660, made bequest to Roman Catholic church. 
{Book I, p. 133.] 

Thomas Turner, St. Winifred’s, St. Mary’s county, 2nd 
Oct. 1662, proved 21st January, 1662, to Roman Catholic 
church. [Book I, p. 169.] 

John Shortclifie, St. Mary’s county, 2nd Dec., 1661; 
probated 26th March, 1663, directed in event of death of 
all his children, without issue, the estate to passto the 
Roman Catholic church. [Book I, p. 172.] 

Edward Parker, St. Inigoes Manor, St. Mary’s county, 
3rd Jan., 1669; probated 29th Jan., 1669. To Catholic 
church. [Book l, p. 287. 

William Tettershall Brittan’s Bay, St. Mary’s county, 
30th May, 1670. proved 25th June, 1670. To Roman 
Catholic church, said estate in event of death of two child- 
dren, without issue or heirs of his brother John, of Wilt- 
shire, England, do not come to the province within two 
years. [Book I, p. 391.] 

Michael Jefferson, Charles county, will June 1670; 
probated 30th Nov., 1670. Entire estate to Roman 
Catholic church. [Book I, p. 417,] 
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William Dweare, of Barbadoes, 19th, Sept., 1672; 
proved 29th Aug., 1673. To Catholic Priest. [I, p. 552.] 

Roger Shehee, 25th Apr., 1674; proved 12th June, 
1674. To Roman Catholic church. [1—621.] 

John Askins, 14th May, 1680; proved 3rd July, 1680. 
In event of death of son John, under 21 years of age, plan- 
tation to be sold for benefit of the Roman Catholic church 
poor. [Book II p. 95.] 

Thomas Brooke, Calvert county, 25th Oct., 1676, 
proved 25th Dec., 1676. To Michael Forster and Henry 
Carew, Priests of the Roman Catholic church. [Book V, 

123 
re Sten Lindsey, Charles county; proved 2nd March, 
1677-8. To Roman Catholic church. [V, p. 342.] 

John Jordayne, 15th Aug., 1678; proved 24th Oct. 
1678. To priests of Roman Catholic church. [IX, 57.] 

Walter Hall, Cross Manor, St. Mary’s county, 22d 
Nov. 1678; proved Dec., 5th, 1678. To Church of St. 
Mary’s and other Catholic Institutions. [IX, 64,] 

John Lloyd, St. Mary’s county, 27th July, 1658. In 
event of the death of wife Margaret intestate, estate to 
Philip Calvert and Thomas Eare, in trust for the English 
College of Secular Priests at Doway Flanders. [P. C. 
No. 1, p. 1 of St. Mary’s County Records. ] 

The particular bequests can be ascertained by con- 
sulting the records from the references given. 

This record seems to indicate a dearth of piety or 
charity among the early Catholics of Maryland. The few 
pious bequests during the first fifty years of the so called 
“Catholic” colony shows either a limited number of Cath- 
olics or a lessened sense of any obligation to remember 
God or His Church in their wills. 
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Documents of Probable Catholic American 
_ Historical Value. 

In the report of the American Historical Association 
for 1898, is a list of manuscripts relating to American 
History, which are indexed in the reports of the English 
Historical Manuscripts Commission and their appendices. 
The following documents may contain matter of Catholic 
American historical interest. It is given to aid investi- 
gators, if any there are, who may desire to get at original 
sources of information. THE RESEARCHES expects to have 
investigations made, and the portions which may be of 
Catholic interest transcribed for its pages : 

Paper on religion in America. Report XIV, appen- 
dix 10, p. 485. 

1599, April 9th, Sir Edwin Sandys’ relation of re- 
ligion in the western parts of the world. Vol. III, p. 
215, and Vol. Il, p. 31. 

1734-1766. Papers relating to the Church in the 
Colonies. V. App. I, p. 227. 

1768. Noticia de la ee y de su conquista 
espiritual y temporal. I, p. 

1774, March 30th. The State of Religion in America. 
Vol. XIV, app. 10, p. 205. 

1777- A Committee on the Establishment of Epis- 
copacy in America. Vol. VIII, app. 3, p. 23. 

1779, November 14th. American Emissaries in Ire- 
land. Vol. VIII, app. 1, p. 204. 

1796, June 26th. A Halliday to Lord Charlemont on 
Emigration to America from Ireland. Vol. 13, app. 8, 
P- 275. 

1763, May 31st. On religion with respect to Canada. 
Vol. V, app. I, p. 231. 

1765, June roth. Opinion of the Attorney General on 
the status of Roman Catholics. Vol. XIV, app. 10, p. 548. 

1775. Troops for the American service from Canada. 
Vol. XIV, app. 10, pages 318, 344, 349, 358. 

1783, August 9th. Superior of St. Sulpice to the 
Duke of Manchester, respecting two French priests sent to 
England. Vol. VIII, app. 2, p. 130. 
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1818. St. Fillan’s Crozier takemto Canada. Vol. IV, 


app. I, p. 514. ig 
1773. Letters concerning missions in Labrador. Vol. 


XIV, app. 10, p. 575. 577. 

1774, December 3-4. Letters on missonaries in Lab- 
rador. Vol. XIV, p. 578-9. 

1762. Addresses of clergymen inhabitants of Quebec 
to Gov. Murray. Vol. XVI, app. 1, p. 316. 

1766, November 4th. Letter on the insolence of 
Catholics of Qubec. Vol. I, app. 1, p. 231. 

1768. Papers relating to the Church of Quebec, Vol. 


XIV, app. 10, p. 555- 

1774. Letters and papers relating to the Quebec Bill. 
I. app. 10, p. 566-569. 

1774, December 24th. Rev. Thos. Rankin to Lord 
Dartmouth on religious work. Vol. XIV, app. 10, p. 244. 

1777, October 9th. Number of houses, inhabitants, 
etc., in Philadelphia. Vol. XIV, app, 10, p. 445. 

In the manuscripts of the Marquis of Lansdowne is a 
letter of Francis Maseris to Lord Shelburne, Inner Temple, 
gth August, 1775, inclosing copy of a letter dated Quebec, 
22d June, 1775, in which the writer complains of an Act 
of Parliament (the Quebec Bill) by which he is deprived 
of the rights of an Englishman. The Roman Catholic re- 
ligion is supported and the Protestants and their religion 
neglec ‘ed in the Province. 

There is also a letter of Maseres to Shelburne, dated 
24th August, 1775, relating to the Province after the 
Americans took Crown Point and Ticonderago, and the re- 
fusal of the Canadians to act offensively against the Amer- 
icans. [His. Mss. Com. 5th report, p. 233. ] 

Report of the English Board of Trade, 2d September, 
1765, against the exclusion of Roman Catholics in the 
courts of justice in Canada. [His. Mss. Com., 5th report, 
app. p. 231.] 

Copy of letter from Quebec, 30th September, received 
November 4, 1766, on the insolence of Catholics on the 
indulgence granted them and the complaints of Protes- 
tants. [Vol. 62 of Landsdowne Mss.] 
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Vol. 61 has Report of Attorney Solicitor General to 
Lord Commissioner of Trade, relative to the disabilities of 
Roman Catholics in the countries ceded to His Majesty by 
the Treaty of Paris, dated Lincoln Inn, roth June, 1675. 
In Landsdowne Mss. is copy of Report of Sir Edward 
Northey, Attorney General, relating to Papists in Mary- 
land. It is dated 8th October, 1705. [His. Mss. Rp., 5th 
report, app. p. 227. ] 

n page 228 of same, is Report of Attorney General 
to Commissioners of Trade respecting the Jesuits and 
Papists in the plantations, dated October 18, 1705. 

1774. Pierre Roubaud to Lord Dartmouth. Vol. 
XIV, ap. 10, p. 228. 

1775. John Wesley on the American War. Vol. XI, 
ap. 5, p. 378. 

1775. Sir O’Briento Charlemont. Vol. XII, ap. ro, 
Pp- 330. 
1788. Lord Kenmare on natives of America. Vol. 
XIII, app. 8, p. 81. 

NEW YORK. 

Instructions to Governor Dongan. Vol. I, p. 216, 
app. 2. 

Dongan on the Indians. Vol. XI, app. 5, p. 162. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

1774. Rev. T. Rankin on religious work. Vol. XIV, 
app. 10, p. 244. 

1775. Indians and Canadians. Vol. XI, app. 5, p. 383, 

1777-_ Census in Philadelphia. Vol. XIV, app. to, 
P- 445- 
1778. Pricesin Philadelphia. Vol. XIV, app. 1, p. 13. 

1823. M. Carey. Vol. VIII, app. 1, p. 575. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

1784, February 13th. P. Butler to Lord Charlemont, 

on estate of an Irishman in Virginia. Vol. XIII, app. 8, 


p- 1, 2. 
CUBA 

1586, July 27th, The Queen of Scots to Sir Charles 

Paget on recovery of Cuba by Spain. Salisbury Mss. III, 


153. 
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1656, January. A. B. to the King of Spain respect- 

ing Cromwell’s designs on Cuba. Vol. XIII, app. 1, p. 680. 
MARYLAND. 

1625, March 15th. Lord Baltimore to Sir John Coke 
on a proposed journey to Newfoundland. Vol. XII, app. 
I, p. 187. 

1628, January 16th. Lord Baltimore to Sir John 
Coke. XII, app. 1, p. 337. 

1646, February 24th. Petition of Richard Ingle to 
the House of Lords respecting dissensions between Papists 
and Protestants. Vol. VI, p. appendix 1, p. 102. 

1646, March 2nd. Petition of Mary Foorde to the 
House of Lords in behalf of Protestant. Vol. VI, app. 1, 
p. 102. 

1704. Disabilities of Papists. Vol. V. ap. 1, p. 226- 
7 and 113. 

1705. Landsdown Papers. Copy to report of Sir 
Edward Northey, Attorney Gegeral, relating to papists in 
Maryland, dated 8th October, ‘1705. App. 5th Rep. Ms. 
Cm. p. 227, 1st col. Vol. LVIII. 

1705. Report of Attorney General to the Lords Com- 
missioners of Trade respecting Jesuits and Papists in the 
Plantation, dated October 18th, 1705. Ap. 5th Rep. Ms. 
Com. p. 226. 

1754, April 5th. Report of Attorney General and 
Solicitor General to Lords of Trade on petition of Lord 
Baltimore respecting his claim. Vol. V, app. 1, p. 230. 

1758, Mar. 8, Disposition of estates of R. Mc lyneux. 
Vol. lo. App. 4, 19], 
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Philadelphia’s First Catholic Schoolmistress. 


Editor Catholic Standard and Times. 

The admirable address of Father McDevitt and the 
many advertisements of Catholic educational institutions 
in this week’s issue brought to mind incidents of history in 
Catholic educational progress in our city. Ann Bryald 
was, probably, the first Catholic woman of Philadelphia to 
be a schoolmistress. The Acadians who were cast upon 
Philadelphia in 1756 were most careful of their children, 
refusing to allow them to be taken and bound out for fear 
of their religious faith being tampered with if not destroyed. 

Ann Bryald gave up all other work—all that might 
even be a source of living—in order to instruct the children 
of these castaway sufferers for the Faith. In 1771 she 
applied to the Overseers of the Poor for relief. They re- 
ported to the General Assembly that she was “a woman 
who acts as schoolmistress to the children, and on that 
account in need of assistance, as she cannot work for a 
livelihood, her whole time being taken up in the care of 
them.” 

Doubtless relief was granted her. I wonder if, when 
death came, Ann Bryald was not buried in Potter’s Field, 
mow Washington Square, where so many of these Acadian 
martyrs for the Father were interred. It ought to be 
almost holy ground, for there lie the remains of those to 
whom the Faith was dear, who suffered and died for it— 
but our present generation knows not and cares not about 
their story.. But let the Catholic teachers of Philadelphia 
honor the self-sacrifice of Ann Bryald. Respectfully, 

MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 

Philadelphia, July, 1900. 
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Father Andrew White the Founder of the Faith 
in Maryland. 


Governor Charles Calvert to Cecilius Lord Baltimore, 
April 27th, 1664, in reply to his letter of 14th August, 
1663, said: 

“Mr. White being a person as I find not fitt for the 
encountring the trouble & difficultys people haue to bring 
any thing to effect in this Countrey, he has beene euer 
since his arriuall in This Prouince wth me & I haue giuen 
him his Diett Thinking he mought haue beene of use to 
me, but as yett not much, the life he leads here does not 
seeme to pleas him, soe muchas that he lead in Italy. Mr. 
Sewall will inform: yrLopp more of him and other persons.” 
(Calvert Papers 1, p. 248.) 

Dr. Shea in “ Church in Colonial Days”’ p. 65, records 
Father White as dying in England on December 27th, 
1656, at the house of a nobleman in the Hampshire dis- 
trict. 

In DeCoursey-Shea’s History Church, ed. 1857 his 
death is given as in London, 1657. 

Dr. R. H. Clarke in “Memoir of Father Andrew 
White” in “The Metropolitan,” March, 1857, says; “27th 
of December, 1656, O. S. corresponding to the 6th of Jan- 
uary, 1657, N. S.” 

The accredited accounts relate that in 1644 Father 
White and other Missionaries were, during the Clairborne 
and Ingle revolt, seized and sent in irons to England to be 
prosecuted as “‘ popish priests and Jesuits,” and that while 
other Jesuits returned to Maryland this happiness was 
never enjoyed: by Father White. [Clarke, ibid, p. 80.] 

Yet the original Calvert Papers show, as above, that 
Father White was in Maryland as late as 1663 and then 
“not fitt” for labors, as he, naturally, must have been at 
the age of eighty-four, being born in 1579. Is it not more 
probable, then, that Father White died in Maryland ? 
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Catholic American Historical Notes. 


In 1883-4-5, I published in THE. I. C. B. U. JOURNAL 
“Catholicity in Philadelphia.” Dr. John Gilmary Shea 
wrote : 

ELIZABETH, N. J., Jan. 12th, 1886.—I regard your 
work in regard to the early history of Catholicity, of which 
you have given results in the I. C. B. U. JOURNAL as the 
first serious and thorough work yet accomplished. What 
Colonial papers and accessible record afford you have 
thoroughly collected and I may say indexed. This is so 
much positive ground acquired, and I hope your work is 
sufficiently appreciated to sustain you in printing not 
merely the notes as you have given them, but the items 
étc.. from the papers extracted verbatim. 

A lawyer to-day was laying down as law that such 
work is regarded as an act of industry not authorship ; 
but even if he is right, the merit is unquestionable, and its 
importance to all who attempt hereafter to write of Catho- 
licity in early days in Pennsylvania. 

It has already proved that much accepted history is 
doubtful ; and can be challenged only when you have 
inadvertently drawn from recent writers, and that is rarely. 

Yours sincerely, 


JOHN GILMARY SHEA. 


1776.—The Associators of Philadelphia in 1776 called 
a Provincial Convention. It met July 15th, 1776, and 
adopted a Constitution for the State on September 28th, 
1776. This contained an oath or affirmation declaring a 
belief in one God and that the Scriptures of the old and 
new Testament were of Divine inspiration. This was, ‘by 
a party, objected to, as “a belief in Jesus Christ’ was not 
required which would admit, professed Deists, Jews, 
Mohammedans and other enemies.of Christ into the 
Assembly, and whether there is not in fact a firmer estab- 
jishment for Anti-Christ and all damnable errors than the 
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Quebec Bill for Popery let the world judge.” [* History 
of the Test Laws in Pennsylvania,” by Thompson West- 
cott, page 16.] 

This Quebec Bill was an Act of Parliament passed in 
1774, which gave the Canadians the free exercise of the 
Catholic religion as under the former French rule. It was 
‘granted by England because of the revolutionary proceed- 
ings of the New England and more Southern Colonies and 
in fear that Canadians would ally themselves with the 
Americans. In hatred of the Church, England was 
denounced for granting the Canadians the right of con- 
science. [See De Courcy, page 431.] 

During the Revolutionary period references to the 
Church or its affairs or of Fathers Molyneux and Farmer 
are very scant. Our city was the centre of its exciting 
events. But these two priests were loyal to the new 
government ; and had they not taken the oath of allegiance 
to it that all “rectors” were required to do in 1777, they 
would have been arrested, as were the Episcopal Ministers, 
Rev. Thos. Coombe, Rector of Christ Church; Rev. Wm. 
Smith, D. D., Provost of the College, in September, 1777, 
and Rev. Jacob Duche, Ex-Chaplain of Congress in 1778, 
or the Quakers who were exiled to Virginia for non-sub- 
mission to the law. 

Father Farmer, during the war, coutinued his mission- 
ary journeys between Philadelphia and New York and 
vicinity, as his registers prove. Father Molyneux always 
remained at home. 


The old story about “an aged priest” being a resident 
of Philadelphia in 1686. This is indeed a fish story. It 
has no other basis than a letter of Wm. Penn, to his stew- 
ard, in which he speaks of “shad” to be had of “the old 
priest.” He was none other than Fabricus, the Lutheran 
minister. 

“Priest” was the title given by Quakers to all min- 
isters in those far-off days. When a Catholic was spoken 
of it. was as “a Popish priest.” . 

In a “Description of the Swedish Colony and Church 
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on the Delaware,” before Penn’s arrival, it is said “how 
Swedish Church is planted there, of Swedish priests and 
sheeps.—[His. Rec., April, 1873, p. 204.] 

It might be claimed that a Catholic priest was a resi- 
dent of Long Island, N. Y., because in March, 1687, it is 
recorded that sundry cattle were distressed by the Con- 
stable ‘for building the priest’s dwelling house” at Hemp- 
stead. In December eight sheep were seized “for the 
priest’s wages.” [Am. His. Rec., July, 1872, p. 290.] Yet 
this ‘‘priest’”’ was Jeremiah Hobart, the Presbyterian ‘min- 
ister,” as he would now be called. Very many other 
instances of the use of the word “priest,” though Protes- 
tant ministers were meant might be cited. 

The sects were then so near to the Old Religion that 
they had not abandoned the words of Catholic times. 
Now-a-days the traces of the old faith have disappeared so 
much that “priest” means simply a Catholic priest. The 
use of “priest” of late days by the “Catholic Party” or 
Ritualists of the “unfortunately”” named Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, has not yet become an established fact as 
distinguishing those garbed and smooth-shaven ministers 
as PRIESTS even to the public, to whom the title means as 
yet a Roman Catholic only. But annalist Watson inter- 
preted “priest” of 1686 to be a Catholic priest, and so gave 
birth to this resident priest who was noted for having good 
shad. “Priest” and fish were Catholic enough it was 
thought. 


No tragedy ever awakened a profounder interest in 
Norristown than the killing of a farmer by a priest named 
Blasius Pastorius some ten years ago, ae | so high did the 
sentiment of the community against the murderer rise that 
the Montgomery county Quarter Sessions, in order to give 
him a fair trial, granted a change of venue to Philadelphia 
county, where he was tried and convicted of murder in the 
first degree. His insanity was established after conviction 
and he was imprisoned as an insane convict in the Eastern 
Penitentiary, where he died two years since. His defense 
at his trial was conducted by Steplien Remak, who was 
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employed by the authorities of the German Empire and. 
who not only received a rousing fee, but was decorated for 
his services. 

Mr. Remak said last evening that the reason of the 
Imperial Chancellor taking the interest in the priest’s 
behalf had never yet been told. It.was, he said, because 
at that time Bismarck was anxious to placate the Vatican, 
with which he had been at war in consequence of the en- 
actment, by his inspiration, of the Falk law, under which 
the Archbishop of Posen and many of the inferior clergy 
had been imprisoned. “ He wished to prove that in spite 
of his apparent hostility to the Papacy he would protect a 
German subject, although a priest,” said Mr. Remak,. 
“and I am assured that the singular interest that Bismarck 
took in the matter was the beginning of his efforts at 
reconciliation with Rome, which at length has been accom- 
plished. ”—The Philadelphia Times, April 22, 1889. 


The London and Dublin Orthodox Journal, Nov. 7th, 
1835. Meeting of Metropolitan Catholic Tract Society, 
Letter from New York, Sept. 2nd, 1835, Prof. Mariano 
Valazques de la Cadena wrote the Society stating that he 
had published the enclosed dialogue at his own expense 
last July when rumors were afloat about a similar attempt 
on our cathedral—asked for copy constitution of Society 
to establish a society in New York. 

Who has a copy of that “ Dialogue ?” 

Professor Velasquez was for many years a prominent 
and well-known character in New York. He was a native 
of Mexico, born in that city June 28, 1778, but was sent at 
an early age to Spain. He was educated in’ the Royal 
Seminary for Nobles, and was graduated with honor in 
1799. The next year he was appointed notary to the 
Consul of the Indies, the body which controlled the affairs 
= Spanish America. In 1802 he became private secretary 

ing Charles IV. 

“When ‘Napoleon iniprieoned the king and overthrew 
the Spanish monarchy, Velasquez resolved to return to his 
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native land. The outbreak of the Revolution there left 
him in a manner without a country. Devotedly attached 
to the Spanish monarchy he could neither remain in Spain 
nor return to Mexico. He accordingly resolved to comé 
to the United States and await the course of events. He 
became a teacher of Spanish, and in a short time was made 
professor of the Castilian language and literature in Co- 
lumbia College. When he acquired English he wrote 
frequently and well. As a member of many learned so- 
cieties he was respected and honored during his long and 
useful life. He wrote several works in the Spanish lan- 
guage, including a valuable Spanish-English dictionary, 
and contributed frequently to the Catholic press. He died 
in NewYork city, February 19, 1860, at the advanced age 
of eighty-two—Catholic News, May 20, ’g1. 





The discoverers of the mainland of North America 
were John and Sebastian Cabot; the discoverer of Lower 
Canada and the rivers of St. Lawrence was James Cartier ; 
the discoverer of Lake Huron was the Franciscan Joseph 
le Caron ; the discoverer of lakes Champlain and Ontario, 
‘and the founder of Quebec was Samuel de Champlain ; 
the founders of the oldest cities in the United States, Santa 
Fe and St. Augustine, were Onate and Menendez; the 
founder of San Francisco and the apostle of California was 
Junipero Serro. The first maps of lakes Ontario and 
Superior were made by the Jesuits and are found in their 
Relations ; the first map of Lake Erie was drawn by the 
Sulpician Dollier de Casson. The salt spring of Onan- 
dago was discovered by a Jesuit; and the oil-wells near — 
Lake Erie by a Franciscan. And thus we might detail at 
length the achievements of the sons of the church. We 
trace their footsteps from Vinland, discovered by Lief 
Ericson and his Catholic Northmen, to far-off Alaska, the 
scene of the explorations and labors of the sainted Arch- 
bishop Seghers. On every page of the history of our 
country Catholic explorers, missionaries, and scholars have 
jeft their imprint. Verazzdno, Ponce de Leon, Pineta, 
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Gomez, Miruelo, Ayllon, Gordillo, Triston de Luna, Cor- 
onado Castanado, Du Lhut, Joliet, White, Sir George Cal- 
vert, Lord Baltimore—Catholics all of them—are but a few 
that might be named of the long list of those who by their 
achievements have reflected honor: on Church and 
country. [Rev. J. A. Zahm in “Catholic Science and 
Scientists.” 


Mr. J. J. Bergerac, Professor of the French Language, 
St. Mary’s College, respectfully informs the inhabitants of 
Baltimore, that he intends to open an evening school, on 
the :5th of this month, from 6 till 8 o’clock, P. M. He 
flatters himself, that his being at present professor of 
French in the above College, will be sufficient to recom- 
mend him to public notice. 

Private lessons will be given to Ladies and Gentlemen 
at their respective houses, from 10 till 1 o’clock, P. M. 
Apply to the subscriber, or to the Rev. Wm. Dubourg. 

EDME DUCATTL, 
26, Market street. 
October 6. 
—Federal Gazette and Baltimore Daily Advertiser, 

October 8th, 1807. 


For Sale, A Parcel of LAND, containing two hundred 
and sixty acres, more or less, situated partly on both sides 
of Deer Creek, in Harford county, state of Maryland. Its 
situation is well known in Harford county, under the name 
of the Old Works, as it was on this tract of land, that an 
iron forge, a grist-mill, and oil mill, &c. were formerly 
erected. It is an excellent mill seat. The improvements, 
at present, are, a Dwelling House, good Kitchen, Smoke 
House, Corn House and an old Barn. There are on the 
Cage a good Apple Orchard, and a great quantity of 

each Trees. With little pains and expense, twelve or 
fifteen acres of meadow-ground might be made. The land 
is particularly renowned for the excellent quality of its 
timber, consisting of large Oaks, Poplars, Walnut, and a 
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great sufficiency of chestnut, for fencing or other purposes, 
The quantity of wood land is about one hundred and fifty 
acres. 

For terms, apply to Mr. Benjamin Green, jun. living 
near the premises ; the reverend William Pasquet, head of 
little Bohemia, Czcil county; reverend Francis Beeston, 
Baltimore, or to the subscriber, at George-Town, district of 
Columbia. FRANCIS NEALE. 

March 3], 1806. 

In Father Neale was the title ofj{property belonging 
to the Jesuits. 


Newton J. Kenney Esq., died at Baltimore, March 16 
1861. Edited Metropolitan Magazine four years and com- 
piled Catholic Almanac for 1860-1 Author of a number 
of school books.—His Mag. June, 1861. 


The discoverer of the Salt Springs, at Onandaga, New 
York, was the Jesuit Father Simon Le Moyne, in 1654; the 
first who called attention to the mineral oil near Lake Erie . 
was the Franciscan Father de la Roche d’Allion, in 1627; 
the first who worked the copper mines on Lake Superior 
was a Jesuit lay Brother; the first cargo of wheat that went 
down the Missisippi from Illinois was raised at a Jesuit 
Mission; the first sugar-cane was raised by the Jesuits in 
New Orleans; the first book printed west of the Alleghanies 
was the Epistles and Gospels in French and English, 
printed in Detroit by F. Mettez, in 1812; and the first print- 
ing-press in the Northwest was set up by Rev. Gabriel 
Richard, priest and member of Congress from Michigan. 
—J. Thomas Scharf, in Mirror. 


Madame de Iturbide, Ex-Empress of Mexico died 
March 2ist 1861, in Philadelphia, where she had long 
resided. Buried in vault at St. Johns. 
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John Gilmary Shea, in a review of Father Alerding’s 
“‘History of the Church in the Diocese of Vincennes,” 
says: 

“The documentary history of the Church is perishing 
so rapidly that, when pious hands do not gather and pre- 
serve it, most of it is likely to perish, as papers and books 
of incalculable value have perished within a few years.” 

The securing and printing of such documents is the 
purpose of this Researches. 


The Diary of Lieut Con Krafft, a Hessian who came 
to America asa volunteer on an American privateer from 
France to Philadelphia and landed on Eastern Shore of 
Maryland, January 1778, traveled on foot to Philadelphia. 
On Saturday January 24, 1778 he records “At 7 in the 
evening we arrived at the little town of Newark in Chester 
County where I stopped at the inn called St. Patric.”— 


N. Y. His. Soc. Vol 1882, page 14. 


Col. Wm. Byrd, of Westown, Va., writing to Lord 
Egmont, July 12th, 1737, relative to excluding “ Rum and 
Negroes ”’ from Georgia, said : 

“T entirely agree with your Lordship in the Detesta- 
tion you seem to have for that diabolical Liquor Rum 
which does more mischief to Peoples Industry and morals 
than anything except Gin and the Pope.” [Am. His. 
Rev. Vol. p 89.] 





